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cry was the same as King George the Fifth's after that
sailor had toured round his empire: Wake Up, England!
What did it matter that Wagner was noisy? He was New.
And therein lay one of his chief attractions for Bernard
Shaw, whose attitude to any novelty is normally one of
immediate welcome and enthusiastic inquiry. Be careful,
he seems to say, there may be something in it; one never
knows; so give it a chance. In Shaw, novelty found an
ever-ready champion, and as such Shaw fought for Wagner's
acceptance. Now that Wagner is safely installed in the
musicians' House of Lords, as it were, his value as a
novelty and a jolting force is lessened, and when the radio
plays Lohengrin now, Corno di Bassetto that was switches
it off. But in the eighties and nineties, in regard to music,
his head was full of little else.
Bernard Shaw never tires of telling us that we get from
his plays only what we bring to them; a truism, of course,
which applies not only to his but to all plays. I remember
when I saw Rutland Boughton's musical drama, The
Immortal Hour, that I had to bring to it a plot of my own
to suit what I saw, because I had no programme and, as
usual in opera, I was unable to hear the words. It was a
beautiful plot, and moved me vastly, so that when it reached
what seemed to me a perfect tragic end, and the curtain fell,
my eyes were full of tears. I reached for my hat and was
half-way up the aisle before I noticed that the rest of the
audience were still seated. Then I realized that they were
waiting for another act, on which the curtain rose in due
course. Evidently my plot was not the librettist's; but
having enjoyed mine thoroughly, I did not spoil it by
waiting to see the end of his. In the same way Shaw
found in Wagner's works exactly what he put there;
namely, a full load of Shavian social philosophy. Neatly
extracting it from the composer like a conjurer or a surgeon,
he put it into a volume called The Perfect Wagnerite, and
passed it to the public. The Perfect Shavian would have
been as true a title for this treatise on the New Music, just
as his later volume on the New Drama, The Quintessence
of Ibsenism, was a distillation of the quintessence of Shaw.
Two Shavian anecdotes belonging to this period must